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Mumps: 
all you 

need to 
know 


By Megan Robinson 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College has reported 
three confirmed cases of the mumps 
since Jan. 20 and is encouraging 
students to get a booster shot to their 
vaccine. The Vermont Department 
of Health has also confirmed that 10 
UVM students were diagnosed with 
the mumps as of Feb. 22, said Annie 
Stevens, Vice Provost for Student 
Affairs, and Michelle Paavola, Acting 
Director, Student Health Services in 
an email. 

Matthew Cotter ‘19, was diag- 
nosed with the mumps in mid-Jan- 
uary at the UVM Medical Center, in 
Burlington. “I had a big neck, and 
it hurt when | ate, especially when 
I had sour things:or if I put a hot 
compress on it,” he said. “I also had a 
fever of about 101 degrees.” 

Cotter was originally misdiag- 
nosed with an infection of his glands 
and was sent back to campus, where 
he did not attend his classes, and 
remained in his room. He said he 
continued to feel sick for two days 
and returned to the hospital where 
they diagnosed him with the mumps. 
He went home for about a week until 
he felt symptom free. 

“The mumps is a viral illness that 
causes symptoms similar to a cold 
or flu,” said Mary Masson, director 
of student health services, said in an 
email. “Symptoms can include fever, 
headache, and loss of appetite. The 
illness causes the swelling of the sali- 
vary glands or parotid glands which 
are found along the check and jaw,” 
Masson said. 


SEE MUMPS pg 3 
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By Eva Wilton 
Executive Editor 


Marlon Hyde ’21, felt vulnerable 
when recent stickers that read “It’s 
okay to be white” and “Embrace white 
identity today” appeared throughout 
campus on Feb. 18. He wasn’t alone. 

“My friends didn’t feel safe sleeping 
last night,” Hyde said two days after 
the stickers were found. “Many of my 
friends don’t feel protected and are 
scared for their own safety.” 

The stickers, which have appeared 
at campuses across the United States, 
including University of Vermont and 
Champlain College, appeared on the 
same weekend that the Black Panther 
movie was released. That needs to be 
taken into consideration, Hyde said, 
noting that the movie is the first to 
feature a black superhero. 

The Department of Public Safety 
sent a statement on the night of Feb. 18 
to all students, faculty, and staff and 
the following morning an email arrived 
from the president of the college. “ Ac- 
cording to news reports, [the stickers] 
began with a suggestion in an online 
chat space to seed social disruption and 
draw allies to white nationalist and 
alt-right causes,” said John Neuhauser, 
president of St. Michael’s College in the 
email. 

“With the recent sticker incident, 

I felt it was important to reassure the 
community quickly that action was 
being taken and that we denounced the 
acts. I hope it provided some com- 

fort to students who felt targeted and 
reassured them that it would not be 
tolerated, and that they belong here,” 
Neuhauser said in a later interview. 


DEFENDERNEWS 


Students shaken, feeling unsafe: 
campus responds to white supremacist stickers 


bias reports filed from eight students 
and one resident direct regarding the 
stickers, said Kerri Leach, assistant 
dean of students and facilitator of the 
Bias Response Team. 

“T am concerned for those students 
who feel unsafe,” Leach said. 

The Burlington Police Department 
has announced that the Federal Bureau 
of Investigations has identified some of 
the people involved and is still trying 
to identify others, Babcock said. “There 
is no current evidence to indicate 
that was someone from St. Michael’s 
College or any of the other area schools 
and it is believed to be someone from 
outside the state of Vermont.” 

Leach said that despite the FBI in- 
vestigation, students might feel affect- 


as an opportunity to support people 
of color and those affected by this, by 
writing letters of support and calling 
out these actions as racist and intolera- 
ble on our campus,” Adams said. 


UVM STUDENTS TAKE TO THE 
STREETS 

At the University of Vermont, one 
staff member held a seven day hunger 
strike in support of students of color 
and demanding changes in diversity 
recruiting amongst staff and facul- 
ty, and other supports. One of three 
student protests over the last week 
took over and shut down Main Street 
in Burlington during evening traffic 
hours. Y 


“It would not be appropriate for me 


“The language is coded and...a part of a 
movement that hopes to recruit for 
white supremacists. 


ed by the incident. 

The Student Association opened 
up their office for extended hours on 
Feb. 19, 20, 21 to allow for those that 
feel affected to know they can come 
speak with us about possible further 
actions the administration can take, 
said Sophie Adams ‘18, president of the 
student association. 

“T hope our community can see this 


-Kerri Leach, assistant dean of students 


to judge the UVM students’ actions 
or the administration’s response,” 
Neuhauser said. “I do not know all _ 
the facts; only what was has appeared 
in local media. I always think there is 
a place for temperate and reasoned 
dialogue.” 

The Office of Student Life at St. Mi- 


chael’s College held a mandatory meet- 


ing at the chapel on Feb. 19, the day 


following the discovery of the stickers. 
About 500 students attended. Some 
students chose not to go out of fear that 
they would be a target in such a large, 
single gathering following the wake of 
another mass shooting in Parkland, FI. 

The need for community was em- 
phasized among the speakers. “Their 
hope is to dictate how we respond and 
spread chaos. They gave us an oppor- 
tunity to come together to share our 
values,” said Moise St. Louis, associate 
dean of students and director of multi- 
cultural student services. 

“They want us to hate and we show 
them how to love,” said St. Louis. 

“I was grateful of how quickly 
Student Life and Campus Ministry 
organized the chapel meeting,” Neu- 
hauser said. At the event organizers 
announced that Neuhauser was not in 
attendance because he had the flu. 

The service was concluded by the 
passing out of You Count stickers that 
remind the need for safe spaces on 
campus. 

On Monday night, a panel called 
What to do with the hate? held in the 
Roy Room served as an opportunity 
to bring conversation surrounding the 
recent bias event, Leach said. 


MOVING FORWARD 

“One bias report is too many,” 
Neuhauser said.” My hope is that we 
always strive to provide a safe and 
aware environment for students to feel 
they belong and are able to thrive in 
their intellectual pursuits.” 

“The institution did what they were 
supposed to do and brought as many 
people as they could to the chapel,” 
Hyde said. “But the problem is that 
people think that there is a violation of 


FREE SPEECH? A FLOOD OF BIAS freedom of speech.” 
REPORTS “T don’t feel like much has 
Some members of the communi- changed,” Hyde said. 


ty questioned why the stickers are a 
problem. 

“Understanding that the language 
is coded and there is a deeper meaning 
and it is a part of a movement that pos- 
sibly hopes to recruit for white suprem- 
acists is concerning,” Leach said. 

At St. Michael’s College, students 
and others in the community can fill 
out a bias report through Knightvision 
if they are concerned about an incident. 
In the past two weeks there were nine 


(OVE YOUR PEOPL 
LOVE YOUR CULT 
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“What the community does moving 
forward is important, we cannot let this 
fizzle out until the next thing hap- 
pens,” Leach said. 8 
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CONTINUED FROM Al 

In some cases, the disease can become serious. 
Laura Ann Nicolai, Deputy State Epidemiologist 
for Infectious Disease, said, “Long term effects 
including sterility following Orchitis (swelling 
of the testicles) [are] rare. In the pre-vaccine era, 
permanent deafness caused by mumps occurred 
in 1 of 20,000 infected persons.” In the U.S., from 


helps reduce your chances of getting the mumps by 
about 75-90 percent even if you're walking around 
campus and there’s an outbreak going on,” Enser 
said. “If you’re exposed to someone who has the 
mumps, the vaccine decreases your chances by 
about 50 percent.” He said it’s important take pre- 
cautions and wash your hands because the mumps 
can be indirectly spread while handling different 


“The extra vaccine helps reduce your 
chances of getting the mumps by 
about 70-90 percent.” 


-J. Jacob Enser, University of Vermont health representative 


1966-1971, there were two deaths per 10,000 
mumps cases, and there have been no reported 
deaths since, Nicolai said. 

“Mumps is spread from person to person via 
droplets of saliva or mucus from the mouth, nose 
or throat. This is what makes it so contagious in the 
college setting where people are sharing drinking 
and eating utensils and are often in very close con- 
tact with each other,” Masson said. 

Persons with the illness are most contagious 
two days before they notice the swelling, according 
to the Vermont Department of Health advisory 
template. It takes about two to three weeks to trans- 
mit mumps after being exposed to the virus. The 
illness typically lasts around five days. Dr. J. Jacob 
Enser, University of Vermont 2nd Year Infectious 
Disease Fellow, spoke of preventative measures 
against contracting the disease. “The extra vaccine 


items such as food or money. 

The Bergeron Wellness Center, the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention, and the Vermont 
Department of Health Department recommended 
that students receive a third dose of MMR (Mea- 
sles, Mumps, and Rubella) vaccine. 

In February, the Vermont Department of Health 
provided vaccinations for two days at St. Michael’s 
College, in the Dion Family Student Center. The 
Vermont Department of Health said that 450 doses 
were administered. 

“Vaccination is wonderful, it is the best way to 
prevent the mumps, but behavioral practices go a 
long way in helping prevent the spread of mumps 
as well as other viral illnesses,” Nicolai said. “By 
washing your hands, not sharing things like drinks, 
e-cigs, or lip balm helps limit the chances.”® 
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How to avoid the mumps 


-Don’t share drinks or utensils with 
others 


-Avoid close contact with anyone who 
is ill, sneezing, or coughing 


-Get a 3rd MMR booster 


- If you missed the clinics by the Ver- 
mont Department of Health, the NPs 
at the Bergeron Wellness Center can 
write a prescription for you. 


-See a provider as soon as you notice 
any symptoms of the mumps, especial- 
ly the swelling of the cheek or jaw. 


-Wash your hands well and frequently 
with soap and water 


-Sleep well and eat well to boost your 
own immune system 











PHOTO BY TALIA PERREA 
A walk in clinic hosted on the third floor of Dion allowed students to recieve a booster shot on Feb. 13 and Feb. 14. 
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Men's ice hockey wins NE10 semifinal, 
advances to chaipions ae 


By Anna Meusel 
Staff Writer 


Cairns Arena’s bleachers stood 
packed with purple and gold on Satur- 
day while St. Michael's students, staff, 
and faculty pressed against the home 
rink’s glass to cheer on the Men’s Ice 
Hockey team as they hosted the NE10 
Championship Semifinal and had a 6-5 
overtime win over Assumption Col- 
lege. 

The team is in the midst of their 
second consecutive bid for the NE10 
Championship. The playoff game 
marked the team’s ninth NE10 Cham- 
pionship run in the last 11 years as 
the Purple Knights look to take home 
the-hardware in Saturday’s title game 
against rival St. Anselm’s College. 

“This team is the best team we've 
had in my four years here,” said Eric 
Salzillo 18, captain of the team. “Guys 
are competing hard in practice and it 


the team anticipated having 
an appearance in the NE10 
Championship for a second 
year in a row. The 2016-2017 
team featured a majority of 
seniors that helped lead the 
team to their playoff run. 
With 14 veterans back for the 
2017-2018 season, this year’s 
team was predicted to place 
second in the conference and 
went on to do just that, finish- 
ing the regular season with a 
14-9-2 record. 

“Last year, we had nine se- 
niors, so we knew what kind 
of team we had coming into 
the season,” said Sam D’ Antu- 
ono ‘19, a captain who scored 
the winning goal in Satur- 
day’s game. “Coming into this 
year, we knew that we were 
going to have a whole new 
look to our team. With 12 new 


“As a team, we feel like we have some 
unfinished business. 


translates to the games. The chemistry 
on this year’s team is awesome, and 
both of our goalies have come up big 
for us.” 

Missing the first-place pick in the 
NE10 Preseason Coaches’ Poll by only 
one vote after last year’s 9-16-2 season, 





-Sam D'Antuono ‘19, captain on the team 


guys on the roster, it was going to take 
a little longer finding our identity and 
fitting guys into certain roles,”D’ Antu- 
ono said. 

“While every team every year is 
different, these two are extremely 
different,” said Damian DiGiulian, 


head coach of the program. “This new 
group of players have really brought a 
great energy to the program, and our 
upperclassmen have done a super job 
in showing them the culture we have 
created here. It has been a really fun 
team to coach all year.” 

The team is on the hunt for redemp- 
tion in this year’s championship after 
making it into overtime last year only 
to lose by one goal to Assumption. 
After downing the same team in this 
year’s semifinal, D’Antuono looks 
forward to winning the title game this 
time around. 


PHOTO BY MATTHEW DOYLE 
Men's ice hockey players celebrate on the ice after scoring in a 6-5 overtime win against Assumption on Saturday. 
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Students gather in support of the men’s ice hockey team playoff game against Assumption on 
Saturday at the Cairns Arena in South Burlington, Vt. 


“As a team, we feel like we have some 
unfinished business to handle,” D’ An- 
tuono said. 

The Purple Knights do not limit 
their successes to the ice. In 2016-2017, 
the team posted the highest men’s 
sports team GPA, Salzillo said. One 
goalie made four appearances as NE10 
Goalie of the Week, two players were 
chosen as NE10 Players of the Week, 
four were selected as NE10 Rookie of 
the Week, and 12 were named to the 
NE10 Weekly Honor Rolls. The team 
makes sure to make headlines for 
their hard work as both students and 
athletes. 

“We have some of the hardest work- 
ing guys when it comes to hockey and 
academics — guys who are really dialed 
in and want this team to be successful,” 
said Jake Myers ‘19, team manager. “I 
think that is an ideal that has always 
been fostered in the locker room and 
will continue to grow for years to 
come.” 

In order to breed that success, the 
team works hard off-ice to shape the 
team as a program and individuals, 
DiGiulian said. This includes reading a 
book over the summer and discussing 
it as a team in the fall to start their year. 
This year, DiGiulian said, it was “Bear 
Town” by Frederik Backman. 

“We talk a lot about how we want to 
treat people around campus, how we 
want to engage in the community, how 
we want to be successful academical- 
ly,” DiGiulian said. 

The Purple Knights will face off for 
the NE10 Championship game on Sat- 
urday at St. Anselm’s home rink. 

“Winning the championship is all 
that matters for us,” Salzillo said. 

“Any time we win, it’s exciting,” 
DiGiulian said. “Is that Bill Belichick 
enough for you?”e 
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Trio of colleges saves St. Michael’s $500K 


By Madeline Clark 
Senior Editor 


As St. Michael’s College grapples 
with declining enrollment and an ever 
tighter budget, the school has looked 
to a consortium with its neighboring 
institutions to help save money. The 
Green Mountain Higher Education 
Consortium is a partnership between 
St. Michael’s College, Champlain Col- 
lege, and Middlebury College that was 
founded in 2013. Participation in the 
consortium saved St. Michael’s Col- 
lege over a half-million dollars since it 
began. According to Registrar David 
Barrowclough, the partnership with 
Champlain and Middlebury.gives St. 
Michael's greater numbers and ability 
to negotiate. 

All three institutions have faced fi- 
nancial challenges at a time when small 
liberal arts colleges around the nation 
are struggling. St. Michael’s College 
has a projected deficit of $1.1 million 
for the 2018 fiscal year, according to 
Rob Robinson, the director of financial 
planning and business services. In an 
article published in April 2017, The 
Middlebury Campus reported, “A 
flawed policy intended to limit Middle- 
bury College's yearly tuition increases 
[was] a major contributor to its current 
financial troubles.” 

Barrowclough said the consortium 
enables the three schools to bolster 
their purchasing power on projects 
like buying paper in bulk, ordering 
supplies on Amazon Business, docu- 
ment shredding, and some healthcare 
benefits for faculty and staff. 

He likened the consortium’s efforts 
to a Friendsgiving dinner, and com- 
pared the three colleges to friends 
who have different ideas of what 
food should be on the table and what 
the meal should be. “We all know we 
want to eat, [and] we all know we'll be 
well fed. Who's bringing what to the 
table is...the discussion right now,” 
Barrowclough said. “Right now, we’re 
not happy with the meal.” 

He explained that the projects 
the institutions collaborate on are 
non-competitive. “The minute it [the 
conversation] goes to student expe- 
rience, that’s off the table,” Barrow- 
clough said. This means that any costs 
associated with student experience 
are not part of the shared projects. For 
example, the partners would not be 
forced to offer the same academic pro- 
grams. St. Michael’s would not adopt 
the core curriculum of Middlebury, 
and Champlain would not have to add 
Statistics because St. Michael's is offer- 
ing anew major in Statistics, according 
to Barrowclough. 

“This is really an opportunity to 
change the cost curve,” Robinson said, 
adding that in the five years since SMC 
joined the consortium, the college has 







saved $582,000. 

Together, the three institutions 
have saved around $3.2 million, said 
Corinna Noelke, the executive director 
of the consortium. The colleges have 
recognized that the consortium can 
help sustain them, she added. “They 
are all conscious that things have 
changed in higher ed.” Noelke said she 


“Right now, we're not happy with the meal.” 


had no reservations about the three 
competing schools working together. 
“It's back office,” she said. Noelke 
provided the example of the institu- 
tions pooling purchasing power to buy 
new software for registration. “It won't 
change what classes are offered...it 
will not change that St. Michael's is 
purple and gold, or that 


the knight is its mascot,” she said. ILLUSTRATION BY LIAM RADEMACHER 


“Tt seems like sleeping with the ene- 
my,” Barrowclough said, with a laugh. 
“Standing together and becoming 
stronger together just makes sense.” 





-David Barrowelough, registrar 


sf 
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J Mase III captivates the St. Michael’s College community with his poetry during his talk on Tuesday, Feb. 20 in the Roy Room in the Dion Student Center. 


Poet insists on embracing discomfort 


By Maggie Nevens 
Staff Writer 


The Roy Room was energized on the 
evening of Feb. 20 as poet and educator 
J Mase III encouraged students and 
faculty members to participate in his 
talk, “How I survived the Gay Rights 
Movement as a Trans.Person of Color.” 
At the first of Mase’s three events on 
campus, he worked interactively with 
groups to create a more informed and 
motivated community. 

Mase, is the founder of awQward, 


als in positions of power. 

Mase used this ice breaker to point 
out that those who are most discrim- 
inated against do not fall under those 
labels, more specifically, trans women 
of color. 

Quotes from Mase’s old bosses were 
projected on the board illustrating the 
transphobia he has experienced in the 
workplace. Hestressed the importance 
of establishments creating a space for 
transgender people that respects their 
work for what it is and not for how “in- 
clusive” it may make them appear. 


“We are often taught to be polite and civil to 
things that are actually trying to kill us.” 


the first ever trans and queer people of 
color specific talent agency. Identifying 
as black, trans, and queer, he elaborat- 
ed on his personal experiences with 
injustice and encouraged students to 
stand up against discrimination. 
Voices scattered among the 50 at- 
tendees, echoing labels such as Chris- 
tian, male, heterosexual, able-bodied, 
wealthy, and others, describing the 
social identity of the typical individu- 


- J Mase III, poet and educator 


Mase encouraged students to be an 
accomplice who is willing to fight in 
solidarity with marginalized communi- 
ties rather an ally who merely projects 
the image of solidarity. He expressed 
the urgency of understanding what sol- 
idarity really means because of the life 
or death implications that ideals and 
politics have on marginalized commu- 
nities. See “What is solidarity?”, right. 

“We are often taught to be polite 


and civil to things that are actually 
trying to kill us. The reality is that 
when we are talking about systems of 
white supremacy, systems of transpho- 
bia, systems of homophobia, they are 
so interconnected to colonization it’s 
literally stuff that we cannot be silent 
about,” Mase said. 

Through poetry, Mase attempts to 
break the silence and speak up against 
the injustices within American culture. 
The audience snapped and chuckled as 
Mase finished with his poem, “White 
People Dancing in Their Natural Hab- 
itat”, illustrating how “progressive” 
white people are often blind to their 
own ignorance and the true reality of 
oppression. 

“This poem refuses to acknowledge the 
color of the ivory paper that it’s printed on 
This poem agrees with your politics but not 
your tactics 
This poem wants you to know that 
#AllStanzasMatter” 

In a separate interview, English 
professor and poet, Greg Delanty, 
discussed the power that poetry has to 
create empathy within the world. 

“We (poets) see the sameness in 
everything. And we break through the 
skin of difference which, unfortunate- 
ly, we tend to define ourselves by, and 
poetry teaches us to break that skin 
and become the other person or other 
being,” said Delanty. 


While the event presented itself hu- 
morously and lively, Mase’s message 
of supporting and fighting alongside 
marginalized groups stayed with some 
students. 

“T used to think that just bringing 
awareness to those issues was a huge 
step towards making a more accepting 
community. But after the talk, I really 
realized that that’s just not enough,” 
said Pam Lovely, ’20.¢ 


redistributing resources, asking 
how support is needed, under- 
standing you are not the expert, — 
recognizing and owning the priv- — 
ilege, and being more invested in | 
justice than your comfort,” — 


_ “Solidarity is not...speaking 
for others, taking up space, re- 
fusing to give up power, making 
support conditional based on how 
someone asks, making margin- 
alized communities cater to you, 
and only respecting the knowl- 
edge of folks with privilege,” 

- ] Mase Ill. 
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Financial troubles at WWPV 


By Elizabeth Stapleton 
Social Media Editor 


At the Jan. 30 Student Association 
meeting, it was brought to light that 
the current WWPV e-board had some 
outstanding fines and fees to resolve. 
Initially unaware of what the total 
costs would be, the e-board was not 
prepared to deal with the possibility of 
being shut down. 


exclusively with student DJs and staff. 
The radio station is under the control 
of the e-board, which is mainly com- 
prised of a group of St. Michael's stu- 
dents. The SA allots a certain amount 
of money to the e-board every year as 
they do to every other club on campus. 
Originally allocated $5000 in Sep. 
2017, the WWPV e-board petitioned 
for $2000 in additional funding, which 
was still below what they had received 


“The hope was to be more transparent 
about budgeting while holding clubs 
more accountable.” 


-Nicole Quellette,'!9, the SA financial secretary 


Every year, the WWPV e-board is 
required to pay licensing fees, roy- 
alties, and engineering staff, which 
comes out to $5,163. They have legal 
obligations to pay these contracts and 
if they don’t, they would have to face 
legal action. On top of all that, there 
were a few other expenses including 
fixing the record player, getting clean- 
ing supplies for the station, and having 
artists J Bengoy play at Turtle Under- 
ground, said Paul Stumpf ’19, News 
and PSA Director of WWPV. 

The student-organized campus 
radio station, WWPY, is run almost 


[815.000 | 


As Sahoont in the chart Ghat WWPV's bid. 

get has descreased dramatically since 2009, 
leaving them with less money to cover their 
fees and hired entertainment. 


| 
| 
: 





in past years, to help cover licensing 
fees and engineering bills for the year. 
Nicole Ouellette ‘19, the SA financial 
secretary said they were prepared for 
other clubs to also pitch for additional 
funding due to the fact that the SA was 
granted a larger General Reserve than 
they were last year. 

According to Stumpf, a few differ- 
ent factors led to the instability. Some 
of the e-board’s fees are quarterly, and 
sometimes the school would pay the 


bill that they would receive during 

the summer without informing the 
e-board members. Stumpf also said 
that there was a lack of communication 
between the previous e-board station 
manager and current station manager, 
Amy Garlesky ‘18. 

“Since the current WWPYV station 
manager, [Amy Garlesky ’18] also 
happens to be a member of our Stu- 
dent Association Executive Board, I’ve 
been in constant communication with 
WWPY leadership this year, which 
helped tremendously in coming up 
with a solution to pay for expenses 
associated with keeping the station up 
and running.” Ouellette said. “Lead- 
ership transitions are hard on any 
club, and the lack of communication 
between the old and new WWPV 
e-boards created a bit of disconnect 
when it came to expenses that were 
to be expected throughout the school 
year.” 

“Amy [Garlesky] has done an amaz- 
ing job handling this problem, work- 
ing with Nicole [Ouellette], as well as 
setting a precedent for when the new 
e-board takes over next year” Stumpf 
says and adds, “This will not happen 
again.” 

Ouellette further explained that in 
the past, there was never a uniform 
way that required clubs to keep track 
of their spending. Last school year, 


Zack Maroon ‘18, the former Secretary 
of Finance who is now the Student 
Association Vice President, moved all 
things pertaining to budgeting online 
to the Google Drive. On the Drive, 
each club has their own folder that 
includes a spending log. The spending 
log has the initial budget allocated to 
the corresponding club at the begin- 
ning of the year, and clubs are able to 
input what they spend throughout the 
year. “The hope was to be more trans- 
parent about budgeting while holding 
clubs more accountable.” 

This means that since this system 
hadn’t been used prior to last year, 
there was no previous way of visualiz- 
ing expenses that clubs should expect. 
The Google Drive is put in place to 
make leadership transitions a lot 
smoother seeing as future leadership 
will always have access to past budget 
proposals and spending logs. 

“Now that we know what to expect 
for fees, we will be requesting the same 
money for next year’s budget as in 
years past.” Stumpf said. ® 
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Real estate mogul Pomerleau leaves lasting legacy; 
philanthropist made impact on many lives 


By Nathan Terry 
Managing Editor 


Family members, politicians and 
friends gathered at the chapel of St. 
Michael the Archangel on Tuesday 
Feb. 13 for the funeral service of local 
businessman and philanthropist Tony 
Pomerleau, who died on Feb. 8 at the 
age of 100. 

With hundreds of mourners in 
attendance and an opening procession 
including a Burlington police honor 
guard, the service included moments 
of laughter and quiet reflection on 
the long life lived by a man who is 
survived by eight children, 13 grand- 
children, and his wife of 71 years, Rita 
Pomerleau. 

“Tt’s remarkable how many lives 
he touched through his giving and 
philanthropy. I like to compare his life 
to the movie ‘It’s a Wonderful Life. 
It’s amazing to think of how different 
people's lives would have been with- 
out him,” Vermont Gov. Phil Scott said 
in the Ross Sports Center during the 
reception following the funeral. “He 
never did retire. I think that’s because 
he never did think of it as work. It was 
just Antonio being Tony.” 

Across from the main campus sits 
Pomerleau Alumni Center. In 2010, 

St. Michael’s named the building after 
Pomerleau when he donated $1 million 
for a new alumni building. 

Pomerleau once ran against current 
Vermont Sen. Bernie Sanders in a 
campaign for mayor of Burlington in 
1980. After losing to Sanders, Pomer- 


leau became a supporter of the newly 
minted mayor. 

A long time advocate for the Bur- 
lington police force, Pomerleau was 
lauded by Burlington Police chief Bran- 
don del Pozo during a speech at the 
reception. Del Pozo joked “I thought 
that Vermonters walked around bare- 





developed several shopping centers 
throughout Vermont by the 1960s. 
Pomerleau built shopping centers and 
built parking lots in front of his busi- 
nesses so people would have easier 
access to his supermarkets. He later 
invested in downtown Burlington 
buildings on Church Street. 
Throughout his career, Pomerleau 
used the strategy of buying land in 
valuable locations, making a deal 
with a supermarket tenant, and then 
building the infrastructure. In doing 
so, Pomerleau built up his wealth 
considerably, and his net worth soared 
to over an estimated $100 million. A 
philanthropist, Pomerleau donated $1 
million to the Boys & Girls Club of Bur- 
lington in 2014 and hosted an annual 





“It's amazing to think of how different 
people's lives would have been without him." 


-Phil Scott, Governor of Vermont 


PHOTO COURTESY OF ST. MICHAEL'S ARCHIVEST 
Longtime Vermont resident and millionare philanthorpist Anotnio “Tony” Pomerleau 
(center) pictured here with former St. Michael’s president Bernie Boutin in the 70s. 


foot until Tony Pomerleau sold them 
shoes...that cop cars were go-karts until 
Tony bought them new cars.” 
Although he was not born to a 
wealthy family, Pomerleau made great 
strides in the real estate market. He 
bought his first grocery store back in 
the 1940s, and eventually owned and 


holiday party that would send gifts to 
low income children. 

When reflecting on his late father’s 
longevity and commitment to St. Mi- 
chael’s, Ernie Pomerleau ‘69 said at the 
reception. “He lived through a lot of 
presidents here and it’s been a continu- 
um -- so to have him have a celebration 
here on campus of his funeral Mass, 
and this reception - it couldn’t be 
better.” 

Among those in attendance of 
Pomerleau’s funeral service were Sen. 
Patrick Leahy, who is married to Po- 
merleau’s niece, Rep. Peter Welch, Gov. 
Phil Scott and Burlington Mayor Miro 
Weinberger.e 


Society of St. Edmund settles sexual assault case 


By Eva Wilton & Nathan Terry 
Executive & Managing Editors 


This January the Society of St. Edmund paid 
$900,000 in a settlement with former altar boy An- 
drew Aspinwall who said he was sexually abused by 
former priest Charles Many during the late 1970s and 
early 1980s. While he was an edmundite priest, Many 
did not work for St. Michael’s Collegeat any time 
during his priesthood. 

“March 2015 was when I received a notice that we 
were being sued in the case of Andrew Aspinwall of 
New London,” said Rev. Stephen W. Hornat, Superi- 
or General of the Society of St. Edmund in an inter- 
view. This case was against the diocese of Norwich 
and Society of St. Edmund, and three other defen- 
dants in the case as well,” Hornat explained. 

“We dealt with it the right way by immediate- 
ly letting Many go and putting him under virtual 
house arrest, and then having him removed from the 
priesthood,” Hornat said. By contrast, Hornat said, “I 
think that a lot of bishops were not at that point and 
not doing that. Instead, they were transferring people 
from place to place.” 

Aspinwall, whose abuse happened 30 years ago, 
is the second former altar boy to sue the society for 
sexual abuse committed by Many. John Waddington, 


another altar boy in the late 1970s and early 1980s, 
filed a lawsuit in 1996 and received a settlement for 
$850,000, only to have the verdict overturned after 
evidence from another parishioner’s involvement 
with Many had been admitted improperly. 

“The judgment came Dec. 12, 2000 from U.S. 
District Court,” Hornat said. “It said that the Soci- 
ety of St. Edmund came forward with undisputed 
evidence that it did not know of Mr. Many’s pro- 
clivities prior to 1986. The plaintiff did not have any 
evidence to dispute against this evidence. That court 
case cleared us that we did not have any knowledge 
prior to 1986.” Waddington has not decided whether 
to appeal. 

“As a result of the Waddington case, Father Hart 
in 1994 sent out an open letter to Sacred Heart Parish 
and this letter was circulated throughout the dio- 
ceses,” Hornat said. “It was a call that anyone who 
had knowledge of Charles Many or was abused by 
Charles Many was to come forward.” 

In 2005, the Society of St. Edmund set forth its pol- 
icies on ethics and integrity in a 35-page document. 
Hornat said that the document ensures that the Ed- 
mundites are mandatory reporters and are required 
to immediately call police the moment they are aware 
if there is a victim. It is Hornat’s responsibility to 
remove the offender from the clergy. @ 





PHOTO BY EVA WILTON 
Rev. Stephen W. Hornat, the Superior General of the Soci- 


ety of St. Edmund, dealt with the Charles Many suet after 
he was accused of sexual assault. 
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6:59 a.m., ready or not... 


New curriculum sets sail with class of ‘22 


By Eva Wilton 
Executive Editor 


The Liberal Studies Curriculum 
(LSC) is now adopted to an unnamed 
new curriculum which will take hold 
fall 2018. All current students will 
remain under the current LSC and will 
be able to drop one LSC requirement 
(except First-Year Seminar, the first 
semester of a second language, and 
100-level RS and PH). New students 
will not have that option. For new 
curriculum see chart [below]. 

Because of “double dipping” there 
will be more opportunities for current 
students to have a course that fulfills 
more than one (LSC) requirement, 
said David Barrowclough, office of the 
registrar. 

The Office of the Registrar antici- 
pates adding more courses, making it 
easier to graduate. “Students will have 
more choice and more flexibility,” said 
Jeffrey Trumbower, dean of St. Mi- 
chael’s College. “It will make it easier 
to fulfill requirements.” 

In the course catalog and on Knight- 
vision, “courses may have two designa- 
tions, one from your LSC and one from 
the new core curriculum. Any course 
that has either designation will be able 
to count toward your requirements,” 
the dean said in an email to students. 

“We want to help make the pathway 
to graduation more equal. We want 
bachelor of science students (starting 
in the fall 2018) to have more flexibil- 
ity as they navigate the curriculum in 
order to double major or add a minor,” 
Barrowclough said. 

He added that it might be in reach 
for science majors to study abroad 
as well. “As a biology major, I worry 
about how I can study abroad and 
finish on time. If this new curriculum 
helps with that, I’m totally for it,” 


said Lily Mello ’20. 

The anticipated challenges include 
training the advisors on the transition 
time for all current students and a 


large percentage of students appealing 
courses to the dean, Barrowclough 
said. 

New students entering in fall 2018, 


“Students will have 
more choice and more flexibility.’ 


First year seminar 


LSC Requirements 


Credits 


New core curriculu 
courses that satisfy 
the LSC Reuirement 


Philosphical, Questions /F 


“casino 


No change 


satisfied with | Intellectual Tradition”| “Arts and 


AP, SAT2 


-Jeffrey Trumbower, dean of St. Michael's College 


designated 
“Engaging| “History 
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will need to fulfill some requirements 
that differ from current students such 
as Junior Seminar, a second language 
course (for Bachelor of Arts students), 
and two additional courses in Catholic 
intellectual tradition, and engaging 
diverse identities. 

“This transition plan is to come with 
its challenges, but I am hopeful,” Bar- 
rowclough said. ® 
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By Madeline Clark 
Senior Editor 


Why do cow farts and oxygen 
excite John O’Meara? If the LUVOIR 
telescope he is working on comes to 
fruition, he would have the ability to 
view them in the galaxy, if they’re out 
there, and prove the existence of other 
forms of life. 

“Ym pretty sure that it would be one 
of the most exciting discoveries that 
could be made in the history of human- 
kind,”said John O'Meara, professor 
and chair, department of physics. 

In O’Meara’s small office in Cheray 
he meets with students and works on 
his own research, much of it informed 
by his access to the Hubble. The room 
is full of images of the cosmos, a map 
of “the Heavens,” and NASA memen- 
tos from talks and meetings. O’Meara 
shared his characteristic energy, stand- 
ing up as he spoke and waving his 
arms about, bringing his passion for 
his work to life. 

O'Meara describes the telescopes 
he works with as “past, present, and 
future.” The future, he said, is the LU- 
VOIR telescope he and his colleagues 
hope to build and launch into space 
around the year 2030. O’Meara said 
that LUVOIR would exceed the size of 
the largest ground based telescope. 

“This would be the telescope that 
could definitely tell us whether or not 
there’s life out there,” O’Meara said. 
This is where the cow farts come in. 
LUVOIR would be powerful enough 
to take images of planets like the earth 
around stars like the sun, tens of light 
years away, he said. “More than that, 


\ 


it can make measurements of those 
planets’ atmospheres and look for 
things like methane and oxygen,” he 
added. “Trees make oxygen. Cows fart 
and make methane,” he said with a 
laugh. The two gases offer a big hint 
that there’s life on a planet, according 
to O'Meara. 
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24 hours of observation via a link sent 
to observers’ computers. Being allot- 
ted the time to observe images from 
the Hubble is a competitive process. 
According to O'Meara, every 12 to 
14 months the Hubble has a cycle and 
every cycle astronomers are called to 
write proposals for a chance to use the 


“When you make stars 


you make planets with them 
and when you make planets... 
occasionally you have 
liberal arts colleges on them.” 


-John O'Meara, professor and chair department of physics 


For now, O'Meara works with 
data from the Hubble telescope, that 
has been in low earth orbit since the 
spring of 1990, said Marc Postman, a 
distinguished astronomer at the Space 
Telescope Science Institute, in a recent 
telephone interview. “It revolutionized 
astronomy because it was the first large 
telescope in space,” he said. 

O’Meara described the Hubble as 
a long metal tube in space. “Here on 
earth [we need] domes to protect tele- 
scopes...from wind and rain,” he said. 
“Tn space there’s none of that crap.” 
For that reason, the telescope does not 
resemble those on earth. 

Postman said that data from the 
Hubble can usually be accessed within 


telescope. “There’s this thing called 
a time allocation committee which 
decides which [proposals] are the most 
important science questions,” he said. 
Five out of the 11 proposal teams 
O’Meara was a part of in cycle 25 [the 
most recent cycle] were granted time 
to use the telescope. He said the data 
is coming in now and that he is using 
some of it to explore how galaxies get 
the gas they need to form stars. “When 
you make stars you make planets with 
them and when you make planets with 
them occasionally you have liberal arts 
colleges on them,” O’Meara said. 
“Whenever you get time on Hubble 
you get happy because it’s the greatest 
toy in the world,” O’Meara said. The 
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Starstruck: O'Meara enters the cosmos 


Work on the Hubble informs the creation of new telescope 


Hubble, as well as ground telescopes, 
allows O’Meara to study what he calls 
“the story of us” through cosmological 
history. 

“The air [we're] breathing is the 
result of a previous generation of stars 
that ended their lives maybe seven or 
eight billion years ago,” O'Meara said. 
“Tf we want to understand how we got 
here we have to let the telescope be the 
time machine.” 

According to Postman, telescopes 
like the Hubble allow astronomers to 
see early parts of the universe that date 
back some 12 billion years. “[It has] 
informed us that structure was around 
in the universe a lot sooner than we 
thought,” Postman said. 

For O'Meara, astronomy and the 
observations he has made with ground 
based and space telescopes make for a 
“pretty good job.” He added that the 
completion of the new LUVOIR 
telescope would fulfill a childhood 
dream. “ [It’s] something I’ve wanted to 
do since I was a kid: have something 
go to space, if not me.”® 


Learn more about the 
LUVOIR at: 
https://asd.gsfc.nasa. 
gov/luvoir/design/ 
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IT by day, DJ by night, Chef on weekends 


By Matthew Pramas 
Contributing Writer 


After a few minutes, and a couple trips up and 
down the McCarthy Recital Hall steps as he set up 
for an accepted students event, Jerome Allen ‘09 
who combines his skills in technology, DJing, and 
business into the career he has today. Information 
Technology (IT) specialist, entrepreneur, and DJ 
just hint at the diverse skills Allen has brought to 
St. Michael’s College over the past decade. But it is 
the people and the community they form that keeps 
this jack-of-all trades an active, long-time communi- 
ty member. 

Since arriving as a student in ‘05, Allen has 
worked at the school in some capacity. As the in- 
structional technologist and project manager of the 
IT department, his duties include media services, 
classroom instruction, and student employee man- 
agement. Allen’s passions at work fall under audio 
and project management. 

While no day is the same for Allen, with his job 
requiring him to manage projects and set up audio 
for campus events, something Allen says he strives 
for is to connect people’s vision with the technolo- 
gy, so he can “find the technologies and methods 
that are going to be advantageous for making 
visions come alive.” 

“That first year [of college] showed me that St. 
Michael's was a good place to be,” Allen said, but 
it was camaraderie that his kept him here, he said, 
noting the influence of fellow graduates like . That 
comradery includes fellow St. Michael’s graduates 
Mike Stefanowicz ‘09, currently the director of ad- 
missions, and Kellie Campbell ‘08 and '12, associate 
director of the IT department and director of the 
Accelerated Summer College. 

Campbell, his supervisor, added that Allen 
thinks deeply about his actions and has “a great 
perspective about what matters...he’s always the 
one at our meetings, going ‘How does this impact 
the students?” People like Campbell and Josh Di- 
onne ‘20, one of Allen’s student employees, praise 


his ability to see his vocation as a service rather than 


merely a job. 

“He's such a caring person and doesn’t see peo- 
ple as his employees, he sees them as people with 
their own hopes and dreams and loves to talk to us 
about that,” Dionne said. 


“He's always the one at our 
meetings, going How does this 
impact the students? — 


-Kellie Campbell ‘08. associate director of IT Dept. 


Gregory Rose '18, another student in the team, 
said “He’s very good at making you feel confident 
in what you're able to do and he'll never leave you 
out to the wolves.” 

While often led by his passions in technology 
and leadership, he never predicted where these 
passions would lead him. For Allen, this has been a 
natural evolution. 

Music and technology have fascinated the 





Boston native ever since his parents left a box of 
assorted wires in the living 


room. Fascination with 
wires and audio tech- 
nology developed into a 
passion, which led Allen to 
DJ as a teenager. 

“It’s something I did 
with my brother when I 
was younger and stuck 
with over the years,” he 
said. Recently, Allen was 
part of a DJ business part- 


nership that split up and he plans to continue being 
a DJ ina solo venture. 

The DJ career has led him to play at house-par- 
ties, clubs, and more recently weddings. While 
he has worked at events on campus in the past, 
he often coordinates events and has his student 
employees cover them, saying that an effective DJ is 
able to make strong human connections with their 
listeners. Dionne helped Allen DJ at the 60s mixer 


PHOTO COURTESY IT DEPT. 
Jerome Allen ‘09 is a man of many talents, most notably as an IT manager and working as a DJ. 


party in the Library Dionne had no previous expe- 
rience or interest in music, but said that he hopes to 
partake in future DJ opportunities. 

Feeling just at home ina kitchen as he does 
behind a mixing board, Allen also runs a meal-prep 
business called Jay Allen Meal Prep. Allen sees 
change as an opportunity to explore and under- 
stand the vastness of life and remarked that “it 
really is criminal to the people and to the society” 
when it fails to occur. 

Right now Allen is working towards finishing 
graduate school. He is getting his master’s degree 
in education with a focus in special education, He is 
set to graduate in 2020. 

He tries to keep an open mind to the changes 
that might happen down the road. Reflecting on 
the many unexpected changes of his life, Allen said 
that transformative experiences breed new levels of 
responsibility. But what excites Allen comes down 
to his community. 

“T’ve gotten a chance to see my peers really 
succeed and do well . I think we all really need to 
set the bar for each other.”@ 
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Sniffing out student's contraband 


By Sarah Carlson-McNally 
Staff Writer 


It’s late in the first semester as the sound of fire 
alarms roar throughout Quad Commons proceeding 
to wake me from a nap. | join students as they saun- 
ter out into the hallway and exit the building. Two 
officers head inside towards the second floor along 
with me and two other RA’s, where we begin check- 
ing rooms. They shine their flashlights up towards 
smoke detectors, across the student's desks, and 
along the floor in every nook and cranny. 

“We're looking for any sort of fire safety hazard.. 
toasters, hot plates, bongs,” explained Officer Jamie 
Benson as she shone her flashlight along a countertop 
in a common room. 

“We got a toaster!” she shouts to another officer 
down the hall. While officers search rooms, students 
wait outside anxiously to be let inside. Some are 
more anxious about what an officer might find in 
their room than an actual fire. 

Public Safety Officers take seconds to search 
students’ rooms. Whether they search rooms after a 
fire alarm sounds, or an officer is called to a student's 
room, apartment, or house, they are required to 
search for anything unsafe or illegal on campus. 


As Vermont nears the official legalization of recre- 
ational cannabis, students are beginning to wonder 
what the school is going to do about its smoking pol- 
icies. As of right now, Public Safety follows the usual 
protocol for finding contraband. 

“T don’t think the policy around marijuana will 
change so long as the federal government doesn’t 
change,” said Jeff Fontane, investigator and liaison 
for public safety. 


“We can't hold onto marijuana 
any more than you can." 


-Doug Babcock, director of public safety 


“As far as glassware goes, marijuana is illegal; 
residue from marijuana is illegal, it’s not July yet. It 
has to get destroyed,” said Douglas Babcock, direc- 
tor of Public Safety. “We're not sworn officers in the 
state of Vermont, we can’t hold onto the marijuana 
any more than you can.” When drugs or alcohol are 
found separate from glassware, students will then 
be expected to flush substances down the toilet with 
an officer present. “We do not want the perception 


that we take alcohol or drugs, and then use it on our 
own,” Babcock specified. 

Officers are required to throw away and destroy 
any form of contraband, not just glassware. Candles 
and toasters will also be thrown away. “In gener- 
al we find a dumpster away from the location and 
dispose of materials such as candles,” Babcock said. 
Students often feel emotionally attached to their 
possessions, and smashing them can sometimes feel 
harsh. 

“There have been occasions where students wit- 
nessed the destruction of their property,” Babcock 
said as he expanded on student's emotional connec- 
tions to their belongings. “ But we try not to make 
that a practice.” 

As of now, the college will continue to destroy fire 
safety hazards and glassware used for marijuana. The 
process is the same no matter who or what the 


situation is according to Babcock. ® 





PHOTO BY SIXIANG CHEN 


Doug Babcock, director of Public Safety, displays the inside of a closet full of personal items that students have lost on Thursday, Feb. 22. Illegal substances are destroyed 


on site at the fire house. 
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Must-see Oscar nominated movies 


By Sandra Collopy 
Arts & Culture Editor 


Some of the best movies of 2017 are up for awards at the 90th Academy 
Awards this coming weekend. Here, we review three of the candidates that you 
can see at a nearby movie theater. Watch the Oscars on March 4, at 8 p.m. to see if 
these nominated movies, actresses, and actors win an award. Catch these daz- 
zling movies on the big screen before they take the stage in Hollywood. 


“Call Me By Your Name” (R) 

Luca Guadagnino’s movie, 
“Call Me By Your Name” is set 
in Northern Italy in 1983 and 
tells the story of 17-year-old Elio 
played by Timothée Chalamet 
also, a “Lady Bird” protagonist. 
Armie Hammer plays Oliver, a 
visiting intern for Elio’s profes- 
sor father. 

The heart-warming summer- 
time landscape in Italy sets the 
backdrop for the heartbreaking 
love story between the two men. 
With touching talks, secret ren- 
dezvous, sun faded novels, and 
Elio’s musical talent; the movie 
depicts the bewildering ups and 
downs of maturity, experimen- 
tation and finding one’s self. 
“Call Me By Your Name” was 
based off of the 2007 novel of the 
same title by André Aciman. 

If you like “Brokeback 
Mountain,” eye candy, and the 
beautiful Italian countryside, 
you will fall in love with the 
unforgettable duo of cultured 
Elio, and charming Oliver. This dream-like depiction of American men in love in 
a foreign country will carry you far beyond the movie theatre doors. 

“Call Me By Your Name” was nominated for four Oscars: Best Picture, Tim- 
othée Chalamet for Actor in a Leading Role, Writing (Adapted Screenplay), and 
Music (Original Song). 
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“The Post” (PG-13) 

Stephen Spielberg's historical drama, “The Post” starring Meryl Streep and 
Tom Hanks as publisher Katherine Graham and editor Ben Bradlee, follows the 
true story of intense decisions regarding the Pentagon Papers at The Washington 
Post. The movie charts the 1966 journey of the classified Vietnam War docu- 
ments that document 30 years of 
US. involvement, and how those 
documents fall into the hands of the 
press in 1971. 

Streep takes on Graham’s ambi- 
tion as the first female publisher at 
a significant newspaper in America. 
At the same time, she is forced to 
deal with the conflict between the 
press and the government, a rele- 
vant issue our country faces today. 

Although you may already know 
the outcome, Spielberg’s energetic 
depiction of the scandal takes on a 
fresh perspective. Graham's pow- 
erful feminism will inspire you to 
be your own boss, change history, 
question everything, and value the 
time when words were greater than 
technology. If you liked, “Lincoln,” 
you'll love the secretive truths 
layered beneath every scene in “The 
Post”. 

“The Post” was nominated for 
two Oscars; Best Picture, and Meryl 
Streep for Best Actress. 
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“Lady Bird” (R) 

Greta Gerwig’s comedy-dra- 
ma “Lady Bird” captures the es- 
sence of a not-so-typical teenage 
coming of age. The year is 2002 
in Sacramento, Calif., and ram- 
bunctious Christine McPherson 
played by Irish actress Saoirse 
Ronan, a high school senior, 
chooses to go by the name Lady 
Bird rather than her given one, 
and rebels against her Catholic 
high school community. 

Her bravery and fiery fem- 
inism carries her through 
cringe-worthy dating, confront- 
ing her mother played by Laurie 
Metcalf, shifting between friend []® 
groups, and pushing the limits of 
her rigid social class. 

The story follows Lady Bird 
and her frugal family as she 
makes headway on her college 
applications, falls in love for the 
first time, and endures many 
other entertaining firsts. If you’re 
a Dave Matthews Band fan, their 
song “Crash Into Me” fades in 
and out of scenes two to three 
times. As a college student, you'll be able to relate to her awkward failures and 
successes. Watching “Lady Bird” is like reading a novel, you'll wish you could 
highlight your favorite lines and dog-ear stand out scenes. 

If you liked, “Pretty In Pink,” “Lady Bird” will make you tear up, laugh unex- 
pectedly, and bring you back to the bittersweet feeling of growing up and moving 
away from home for the first time. 

“Lady Bird” has been nominated for five Oscars: Best Picture, Laurie Metcalf 
for Actress in a Supporting Role, Directing, Writing (Original Screenplay), and 
Saoirse Ronan for Actress in a Leading Role. ® 
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Find these movies at a local theatre 
Merrill’s Roxy Cinemas in Burlington, Vt is showing: : 5 g ‘ — 
“Call Me By Your Naine” Ae 3 


“Lady Bird” 





Student tickets: aie 75 adult tickets: $9. 75. 





Palace 9 Cinemas in South Burlington, Vi is. showing: aan ‘i 


oe 


“The Post” 


General admission adult tickets: $9.75 





On a budget? Follow these tips: 
- Buy matinee student tickets for $6.75 at Roxy Cinemas 7 


- Buy matinee adult tickets for $7.75 at Palace 9 Cinemas ain S 


- Bring your own popcorn and candy for an even sper experience, 








Be sure to sneak it in under your coat or in a bag. Not all pare will 
let you bring your own. os. 3 


- Buy tickets online at www.palace9.com or www.merrilltheatres.net 
to skip the line and find your seat before everyone else. 
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Behind the scenes: 


What's with all the people in the radio station on Friday evenings? 
ae 








By Talia Perrea music in general,” Cigna said. There’s 
Photography Editor so much alternative music. I feel like, 
that genre specifically, everyone’s 
Every Friday night, a half-dozen trying to discover new music, and the 
students or so gather into the WWPV radio shows are a great way.” @ 


radio station, located on the second 
floor of Dion at St. Michael's College, to 
listen to some music and have a good 
time. 

Colin Scanlon,’20, and Matt DeJoy, 
‘20 host a radio show through WWPV : 
CAA eee Den: You can listen to all 

DeJoy and Scanlon are joined by the WWPV shows. 


their friends as they host their show. through the radio, 92.5 


Ivory Blanchette ’20 is a friend of DeJoy li f 
and Scanlon, and has attended multiple fm, Of COE HE URE: 


shows of the Snek Den.”Our group smevt.edu. 
of friends are either in there or we’re 
listening outside, we all try to support 
them,” Blanchette said. 


Scanlon started hosting in the fall , 
ROR TE NENG created the Snek Den PHOTO BY TALIA PERREA AND CHART COURTESY OF WWPV 
with DeJoy in the spring of 2017. The Left to Right. Matt DeJoy ’20 shows off his male modeling skills with Colin Scanlon ‘20 








show was named after the “no step 

on snek meme.” “It’s a parody on the : 
don’t tread on me,” said DeJoy” and Color Code: 
it rhymes with our time slot, eight to 
ten.” 

Scanlon started hosting because of 
an advertisement for WWPV he saw 
hanging around campus. “I found out | Beis i eel = RETNA Ns 
that you only need to commit an hour 
of your life to it,” said Scanlon, who : 
later convinced DeJoy to join him,“I Pop/Variety Pop/Rock World Talk Jazz 

: 


Hip-Hop / Dance / 


Alternative/Indie Punk/Rock/Metal Country bisctonae 





have music that I want to play, that I 
want to share with people, and it’s a 
really good time,” DeJoy said. 






















The Snek Den airs Friday from 8 9 | SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY 
p-m. to 10 p.m., and mainly plays alter- _ 8-10am me Hise fe abe 1 aia Ngan Nar 

: : : : ee Fs pees ee 
native and classic rock, including a lot Dark w/ Katelyn & Lecigie Tendencies Showtunes w/ Sam _ Al! Bets are On w/ ah 


of “dad music” as Scanlon described it. _ 9-10am aun eee 
“Everyone I know who listens to Le i : 

it, says our banter is really funny. We —10-t1am 

usually try to keep it light, keep it fun- The Breakfast goin w/ Sammy | te The Mixed Ba Bag ii Ds : “thet Cool Room w/ 









ny, we don’t talk about a lot of serious _ Neon aire teeny nee tee Bae, 4 PRS EES 
topics. It’s a little different from most or DY eM oe. Rees 
shows,” DeJoy said. sth a Moetede Hour 
The Snek Den has a prime time slot, Ouf w/ Amy The Afternoon Mix | Momo 
as not much is going at that time, this ‘-2pm _ _ |The Cuben Bridge eel 
Sete : w/ Toni Basanta _ The Junk Drawer wi 






is reflected through the shows hits on 
the playlist. Scanlon and DeJoy aren’t 
just reaching a small audience, “Per 
night, I say we usually get around 50 
hits on the playlist. Throughout the 
week [over the course of seven days] 
we usually get around 300 hits,” DeJoy ~ §-¢5m 
and Scanlon said. 

“They're always super excited about 6-7pm 


2-3pm 





The Wae wi Big Al Lauren - Billy's Radio Show - 
willy 








Girl Talk w/ SB, Flo, 
3-4pm 
4-5pm 


wi DJ Mariks, DJ 
lan, Hemi Hype 










” Tuesday Night Jazz Odds & Evens Jazz | Cahiil's Comer wi © 














the music that they play, it’s very per- w/ Jake or Peter Show w/ Dave or LJ | Liam Cruisin’ Tunes w/ The Experience w/ 

sonal for them,” Blanchette said. ~ 7-8pm UR Uv: Iceman 
The station is run by students, but 

members of the community, alumni, 8-9pm 


and students can all have radio shows. 
The Snek Den isn’t the only radio show —_9-10pm 
that plays alternative music. Bella 

Cigna ‘20, and Liam Galvin ‘20, have 10-11pm 
a radio show on Mondays from 9 p.m. 

to 11 p.m. called “Bees are dying at an '-Midnight 
alarming rate” that also features alter- 
native music. 

“People our age really like alternative 


Spaceballs: The 
Radio Show 


12-1am 


of Fences w/ DJ 


Sdvantina 


1-2am 


. 
SAAABRARL EERE REE ERR OAAAADADSE TERE EES 
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Turtle Underground: 


March |, 2018 | + 


campus music scene works on comeback 


By Jess Ward 
Lifestyle & Politics Editor 


Before North Campus was sold to the Univer- 
sity of Vermont last year, Turtle Underground 
shows were held in the basement of Purtill Hall. 
They were packed wall-to-wall with students, 
ready to listen to good music by their peers. 
Now, the shows take place in Eddie’s Lounge, 
and there seems to be a problem. 

“No one wants to get down in Eddie’s 
Lounge,” said Alex Bigelow ‘19, co-president of 
Turtle Underground. “I wish that wasn’t the case. 
We set up this nice ambience and the shows we 
have in there are awesome. We've had some real- 
ly good shows, and nobody came to them.” 

Turtle Underground is a student-run club on 
campus, encouraging students to take the stage, 
learn new instruments, and collaborate with 
other musicians in the community. They put 
together small concerts for on-campus bands, as 
well as open mic nights for students who want to 
try new things in a fun, no-pressure setting. 

The problem, Bigelow said, may stem from the 
fact that Turtle Underground had a reputation as 
a music venue as opposed to a music community. 
With this in mind, members of the club are trying 
to rebrand and revive Turtle Underground’s 
name so more people get involved. 

“We want to expand, and I think we have 
to start with the underclassmen. We're going to 
have to pass the torch off at some point,” said 
Chris Spodick ‘19, singer for the band Sead, who 
frequents Turtle Underground meetings and 
performances. 

To make that expansion, representitives for 
the club have been going to SA meetings, making 
posters and displaying them around campus, as 
well as giving their club attention on the air at 
WWPY, where DJs announce club meeting times 
and performances. 

“Last year, first-years had no idea what Turtle 
Underground was because nothing was going 
on. Now they're sophomores and are involved 
on campus. The current first-years still don’t 
know what it is because there’s no hype behind 
it anymore,” added Bailey King ‘18, co-president 
for the club. 

“We have a lot of new ideas floating around 
too. Maybe we could get international students 
to prepare authentic food to bring to our shows. 
We did that last year and it was awesome” said 
Spodick. “We want to do outdoor events once it 
gets warm too. But that’s the thing- this rebrand 
means we have to shake it up, and that’s what 
we're trying to do.” 

“People don’t know it, but we have practice 
times on Mondays and Tuesdays from 7 p.m. to 
midnight. People can come in, jam, be as loud 


SPREE HSER HERERO REE Oe ee 


as they want, and there's really no skill level 
required to be there,” said Bigelow. 

“We have all the equipment- drums, mics, 
amps, anything anyone could need,” Spodick 
added. 

The members of Turtle Underground stress 
that bands affiliated with the club have gone off 
to play gigs out in the community, emphasising 
the importance of gaining experience in a perfor- 
mative field. Sead will headline a show at Nec- 
tar’s on March 22, while Seven Leaves, another 
band familiar with the Turtle Underground stage, 
will play Radio Bean on April 19. 

“T've always seen Turtle Underground as a 
starting point,” Spodick said. “This would have 
been completely inconceivable and it’s all thanks 
to Turtle [Undergorund].” 

“When I first got to SMC, I wasn’t exacltly 
sure if I liked it yet or not. But then I went to a 
Turtle [Underground] show, and it was full of 
positive vibes. That’s when I knew I was in the 
right place. I want to bring that feeling back” said 


Bailey. 





With new advertising tactics 
and show ideas underway, the 
members of Turtle Underground 
hope to see some new faces both 
attending meetings and events. @ 


_ > FRIDAY, SEPT.B 
AIURTLE REBIRTH PARTY. ~ 
» OPENTOLNBYIMPROV JAM 7-11 | 
WALKIN TRAM SORTING YOUR OWN INSTRUMENT] 
= THURSDAY, SEPT. 147 
“Qe HASTMONTHLY.TUATIE —* 
OPEN-MIC 8-12 10PEN SIGN-UP 7:30. 


FRIDAY. SEPT. 22 
TURTLE SHOWCASE é 
SEAD -SPUNHOUSESGAMBIT-STMOLE “— 
“83042 3 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 28 
BRING YOUR OWN VINYL OPEN JA! 
8-10 * 

» oes ¥ nh Fy 
3 0 


UNDE 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF TURTLE UNDERGROUND 
Brightly colored posters previously used to advertise 
Turtle Underground shows now hang in co-president 
Alex Bigelow’s townhouse. 
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BENGOY 
JULIA CAESAR 
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TURTLE UNDERGROUND 


{upstairs alliot) 


Thurs. 
44/30/17 
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The group of models smiles after the catwalking performance on Wed, Feb. 14 at McCarthy Arts Center. 
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PHOTO BY SIXIANG CHEN 


Witnessing cultural fusion with your eyes 


By Zichen Qian 
Staff Editor 


Momoka Okamura ‘20 from Japan 
arrived early at McCarthy Arts Center 
to help with the preparation of the 
second annual International Fashion 
Show on Valentines’ Day, Feb. 14. Two 
hours later, she walked onto the stage 
in a long white dress from the Domin- 
ican Republic along with other student 
models featuring costumes from differ- 
ent cultures. 

The room was packed with students 
and faculty. The International Fashion 
Show started off with multicultural 
dance. Students modeled fashions from 
various countries around the world in 
the following sessions. 

“The traditional Japanese outfit used 
in the show was brought from Japan,” 


Japanese culture. The show was orga- 
nized to educate people about other 
cultures, and it is easier to achieve the 
goal by using a visual aspect.” 

One of the students who helped to 
put up the show was Nabe Achinda 
‘18 from Congo. He said, “The aim of 
this show is to celebrate the diversity 
we have on campus, and we choose to 
do the show specifically on Valentines’ 
Day because we also want to praise the 
theme of love at the same time.” 

Elaine Roman ‘18 is the vice-pres- 
ident of the the Diversity Coalition, 
which sponsored the fashion show. 
“We are trying to include many cul- 
tures in the show and promoting diver- 
sity. All the money we get tonight is 
going to MOVE, for the service trips,” 
she said. Mobilization of Volunteer 
Efforts (MOVE) are service trips that go 


14 teeta yg 





PHOTO BY BRANDON BIELINSKI 
One of the models puts on makeup before the show on Wed, Feb. 14 at McCarthy Arts 
Center. 


“The aim is to celebrate the diversity 


we have on campus. - 
-Nabe Achinda ‘I8 from Congo 


Okamura said, describing the dark silk 
kimono with bright patterns that one 
of the models wore. “It represents the 
modesty and elegance of traditional 


to places in and out of the United Sates 

to help communicaties in need. 
The event ended with rapturous 

applause and cheering from the au- 








dience. Xiaowen Wu ‘18 from China, 
rushed to the front row after the show. 
“J just want to see the clothes from a 
closer distance. Some of them are really 
beautiful,” Wu said. “I came with my 
Japanese friends, and they seem to like 
the show, too.” 

Groups of about 30 students and fac- 
ulty were chatting and examining dif- 
ferent costumes closely even the show 
had already ended. Many students 
jumped onto the stage to take pictures 


of models in costumes from different 
cultures around the world. 

“The highlight of the show tonight 
was definitely that students wore out- 
fits different from their own countries. 
I deeply felt the multicultural fusion 
from it,” said Wu. “I only hope it could 
be longer.”® 
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Three students win at regional theater festival 


By Jess Ward 
Lifestyle & Politics Editor 


What do a sound designer, clock maker, and 
theater reviewer have in common? All three St. 
Michael's students were recognized at the Kennedy 
Center American College Theater Festival during the 
last week of January for their work that contributed 
to the theater. 

It all starts when representatives from the KCAC 
organization are invited to see theatrical performanc- 
es put on by colleges and universities all across the 
country to see if any aspect of the show stands out 
to them. Students responsible for those remarkable 


“| was, for lack of 


a better term, 
shooketh.” 


-Sage Fagbohun ‘20 


details are nominated for awards and are invited to 
participate in the regional festival where they com- 
pete for such accolades. The organization has helped 
over 20,000 students nation-wide develop their skills 
in different aspects of the field since 1969. The New 
England chapter of the festival was held at the West- 
ern Connecticut State University. 

“Tn truth, I was not expecting to win anything. 
I wanted to use this opportunity to get a lay of the 
land” said Sage Fagbohun ’20, who won a scholar- 
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ship for an internship at the Stagecraft Institute of Las 
Vegas for sound production. “It was surreal. When 
he said my name, I was, for lack of a better term, 
shooketh.” Fagbohun will be spending two weeks in 
Las Vegas this summer, in hopes of networking with 
leading industry professionals. Fagbohun was the 
sound designer for the St. Michael’s College produc- 
tion of Mill Girls. To make this happen, he recorded 
and created sound effects, ordered additional sound 
equipment as needed, and live-mixed the show. Fag- 
bohun is the reason the audio was crystal clear for the 
audience to hear during the production. 

Kate Bell ’20 received an honorable mention in Al- 
lied Crafts for the grandfather clock she had painted 
for the stage production of The Arsonists, which ran 
at St. Michael’s College last spring. “The set was an 
absurdist style, and my professor gave me a sketch 
of what he wanted and just basically said ‘make this’, 
and I did. I’d say it worked out pretty well.” 

Kelly Champlain ‘20 was the runner-up for excel- 
lence in the National Institute Journalism and Advo- 
cacy, which is a critic’s workshop for those interested 
in theatre journalism. During her time at the festival, 
she wrote a review for the shows being presented 
at the festival. With her hard work and journalistc 
integrity, she was granted this great honor. 

“You have an opportunity to see what other 
people do, how they do it, and how we measure up 
to them” said John Devlin, the advisor for the St. Mi- 
chael’s College trip to the festival. “Not everybody 
who’s a theatre major is going to be in the business 
30 years down the road. Many of the people win- 
ning these accolades will be continuing with theatre 
thirty years down the line” ® 
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PHOTO BY RISSA JANKSY 


Sage Fagbohun “20 (left), Kelly Champlain ’20, Kate Bell ’20, 
and professor John Devlin smile after receiving recognition 
at the Kennedy Center American College Theatre Festival on 
Feb. 3 
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Review: Hippo Campus makes 
memories at Higher Ground 











PHOTO BY STEPHEN HIGGINS 
Jake Luppen, lead vocalist of Hippo Campus, plays guitar on Feb. 13 at Higher Ground’s ballroom in South Burlington, Vt. 


By Stephen Higgins interactions, the four-piece band made up of two played their last song. The boys came back to end 
Staff Writer guitars, a bass, a trumpet, and drums, made way for __ the concert with an impassioned performance of the 
F the main act after a short set of songs from their 2018 _ beloved tune, “Violet.” Their rapidly growing popu- 
With a roar of applause, Minnesota-based band, self-titled album. larity has allowed them to sell out venues across the 
Hippo Campus, took the stage of the Higher Ground Once Hippo Campus took the stage, they were country as they tour their 2017 debut album, “Land- 
Ballroom on Feb. 13. They played a mix of slow and __— focused on dynamic vocals, guitar riffs, and the mark.” 
fast-paced songs, putting their passion and poiseon _ occasional head banger, the crowd belted out the 
full display. lyrics sung by lead singer, Jake Luppen. The band’s 
The energetic indie pop band, Sure Sure, opened performance peaked as they played crowd favorites 


the show to an audience of almost 400. Warming up _ like “Way It Goes” and “baseball.” An overwhelm- 
the crowd with their infectious rhythm and audience __ ing roar for an encore filled the room after the band 
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DEFENDER VOICES 


‘If laws do not work why have them at all?’ 


By Elise Lemay 


On Feb. 14, a 19-year-old individual entered 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas High School in Parkland, 
Florida and killed 17 people, mong them an athletic 
director, a football coach, a teacher, and 14 students 
whose lives were ended before they even truly began. 
These lives were taken by the senseless act of a young 
man who should have never had access to a semi- 
automatic rifle. This shooting is the third deadliest 
school shooting in U.S history. How many deaths of 
children, shot to death while trying to get an educa- 
tion, does it take for lawmakers to finally take action 
and enforce stricter gun laws? 

After a mass shooting takes place in the U.S., a 
predictable cycle ensues. Government officials and 
lawmakers share their condolences. They tweet out 
that their thoughts and prayers are with the victim’s 
and their families. They avoid using the word “gun.” 
Simultaneously, a storm of gun control debates flood 
our Facebook and Twitter feeds for a few weeks. 
Then nothing happens. No gun laws are put in place, 
no attempts to prevent future “thoughts and prayers” 


Contact your 


By Jack Caron 
Staff Editor 


Since the first telephone was installed in the White 
House in 1877, contacting legislative officials has 
been a major part of the “utility belt” by any political- 
ly active citizen. “Utility belt” is a bit distracting. Can 
you state it more simply for the lede sentence? Con- 
tacting representatives over the phone and by post 
has been crucial to turning points in our nation’s 
history. For instance, in 1941 a Montana representa- 
tive encouraged Americans to “call your congress- 
man by telephone every day and tell him how you 
feel” if they opposed US involvement in World War 


“Urge them to vote a 
certain way on an issue.” 


Il. What did that achieve? An article entitled “What 
Calling Congress Achieves” by The New Yorker has 
a wealth of fascinating background information on 
these cases. 

Today dialogue between informed citizens and 
their elected officials remains extremely important. 
Everyone has been told to contact their senator at one 
point or another, but how many of us know how to 
do that? What does that really entail? 

Contacting representatives can be confusing, and 
reading through the specifics of a bill going to vote 
can lead to the feeling of drowning in a sea of compli- 
cated legal jargon. One example of a positive and pro- 
ductive interaction is asking a state senator about the 
specifics of a bill they are sponsoring. When 14 un- 
documented workers were arrested at the Days Inn 
across from St. Michael’s College, there was a new 
bill being proposed by state Senator Debbie Ingram 
that would allow the State Office of the Defender 
General to represent individuals facing illegal immi- 
gration proceedings. Parts of the bill were a bit com- 
plicated and difficult to fully grasp, so to get a better 


are put into action. 

Opponents of gun control offer a seemingly 
hopeless view of American Democracy. For example, 
when proponents of gun control note the success that 
countries like Australia and Scotland have had as a 
result of strict gun law and bans, opponents argue 


“If American lawmakers 
continue to sit back, they 
are complacent in the 
killing of children.” 


“ America is different; it wouldn’t work here.” The 
argument that if something might not work, we 
shouldn’t try it at all, seems futile when we are 
talking about the lives of American children. 
Maybe increasing gun laws wouldn’t complete- 


ly change the gun climate in our nation, but isn’t it 
better to make a small amount of change then none 
at all? Wouldn't it be better if we could prevent the 
senseless killing of one person? 

If we could avert at least one parent having to 
learn the news that their child had been shot to death 
at school that day? Additionally, the argument that 
banning certain types of guns won't actually do any- 
thing completely dismisses the point of our demo- 
cratic government. If laws do not work why then do 
we have them at all? Is it not hypocritical, or at the 
very least horribly depressing, for our lawmakers to 
argue that laws don’t change anything? Why are they 
in the profession then? 

If American lawmakers continue to sit back and do 
nothing but, send their thoughts, they are complacent 
in the killing of children.e 


Elise Lemay is a sophomore at St. Michael's College. 


senator? Pick up the phone! 


grasp on the ramifications I called and asked Senator 
Ingram how having legal representation could benefit 
somebody facing deportation proceedings. 

“Having a public defender from the Defender 
General’s office representing you can make all the 
difference in terms of helping you to understand and 
navigate the immigration system, and thus stay in the 
country to be close to family or to send money home 
to support family. We are talking about people who 
are trying to make a better life for themselves and 
those they love -- something that we have historical- 
ly, as Americans, valued and affirmed. The current 
national political rhetoric makes it seem that we have 
forgotten that fact.” 

The senator responded clearly and frankly to 
every question posed and concluded her response by 
urging anyone who would like clarification on any 
bit of legislation to contact her with questions about 
specific bits. This encouragement and eagerness to 
help people confused with the political process is 
second to none in inclusivity, and for somebody who 
may feel that politics are too overwhelming and who 
may feel that their vote doesn’t matter, this is a great 
way to get informed. : 

The more common and perhaps more immediate- 
ly effective method of contact with representatives 
however, is to urge them to vote a certain way on an 
issue. A prime example of the effectiveness of this 
method is the phone bank run by the Vermont Public 
Interest Research Group. By putting citizens in con- 
tact with their legislators at crucial times, Vermonters 
have been able to overwhelm representatives with 
the impossible-to-ignore beliefs of the constituents. 

If a senator is leaning towards a vote that you don’t 
agree with, make your voice heard, and do not be 
complicit. 

To get in contact with a U.S. senator over a specific 
issue, one way is over the phone by calling the U.S. 
Capitol Switchboard at (202) 224-3121. This will help 
you find the senators of which you are a constituent 
and urge them which way to lean on particular issues 
on the table. For Vermont specifically our congres- 
sional senators are Bernie Sanders and Patrick Leahy. 
Let's box up the following info into an easy 
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to read info graphic. Senator Leahy can be contacted 
by mail at 437 Russell Senate Office Building Wash- 
ington DC 20510, by phone at (202) 224-4242 and 
online at www.leahy.senate.gov/contact/Senator 
Sanders can be found by post at 332 Dirksen Senate 
Office Building Washington DC 20510 can be con- 
tacted over the phone at (202) 224-5141 and online at 
www.sanders.senate.gov/contact/ 

For anyone who may not be great at speaking 
under pressure when that voicemail tone beeps or a 
representative answers, here is a very simple example 
of a script one could use to convey their beliefs.e 


A script for your phone call: 





“Good morning/ afternoon/ eve- 
ning! My name is and I am 
a constituent of . lam calling 
you today in hopes to urge you to vote 
in favor of / against (bill X.XXX, the 
redaction of ___, the legalization of 
etc.) I feel it is very important 
to our community that we support/ 
oppose such an important issue. Thank 
ou for your time!” 
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Reflecting on white privilege and fragility 


By Lara Scott, Rai Farrelly 
& Angie Armour 


The last few weeks have offered 
ongoing opportunities to reflect on di- 
versity and inclusion work, the impor- 
tance of showing up, and the cost of 
silence. With this on our minds, three 
of us, women with some shared identi- 
ties, embarked on an honest conversa- 
tion about diversity, inclusion, White 
Privilege and White Fragility. 

From the start of the conversation, 
our respective experiences dovetailed 
in a few key ways that surprised us. 
We all have insecurities about doing 
racial justice work; we expressed 
concerns over making mistakes, saying 
the wrong things, and having impacts 
that don’t match our intent. We share 
a sense of inadequacy in our efforts 
to confront bias and racism. And, we 
all asked, “am I doing enough and 
how can I be more visible?” Being 
witness to and hearing about racism, 
silencing, hurt, and anger in our own 
communities has highlighted for us the 
importance of learning about our own 
privileges and the necessity of being 
more visible and active in movements 
towards justice. 

Rai recalled a time in high school 
when she asked a friend if he preferred 
to be called Black or African American. 
“Ym good with Larry,” was his re- 
sponse. Rai’s intent was to learn what 
was appropriate in a time when “ Af- 
rican American” was becoming more 
commonly used where she lived. Years 
later, when she became more involved 
in racial justice work, she realized that 
people of color should not be responsi- 
ble for teaching white folks everything 
we need to know about implicit bias, 
institutionalized racism, and white 
privilege. 

That sentiment has been echoed 
time and again and most recently on 
our own campus as students of color 
are becoming increasingly exhausted 
by the work they are being asked to do 
to teach white people about their priv- 
ilege at the cost of having to constantly 
share painful, personal experiences 
with bias and oppression. 

While we strive to be seen as allies 
to our communities of color, particular- 
ly with our students, we also reflected 
on the privileged perspective that 
allows us to think we can simply claim 
the title of ally. Lara recounted the mo- 
ment she was challenged to consider 
the phrase “aspiring ally.” Following 
a community talk on White Privilege 
a few years ago, a colleague and local 
social justice educator suggested that 
those of us who hold dominant iden- 
tities and are working toward justice 
shouldn't be taking on the term ally for 
ourselves. Rather, those experiencing 
forms of oppression and/or bias get to 
name who in their lives is an ally and 
who is not. Considering the notion of 
aspiring ally-ship resonated with us 
and reminded us to be present and to 


check our own privileges. 

As we continued to talk, Angie 
wondered how to bring in members 
of our community who have not yet 
felt moved to engage in conversations 
around diversity and inclusion. In our 
stories, we were moved because we 
saw people’s experiences being invali- 
dated and felt angry; because we com- 
mitted microaggressions (and “major” 
aggressions) and were compelled to 
do something different; and because 
we said yes to opportunities to learn/ 
invitations to participate and used 
emotions such as anger and sadness to 
believe people’s experiences and then 
act. Our common theme was, take a 
step and keep 
going. Our 
hope is for ev- 
eryone to find 
their reason to} 
engage. 

These four 
days created a 
space for us to 
voice worries, 
reflect on 
challenging 
past experi- 
ences, and 
brainstorm 
personal 
action items. 
The conver- 
sation helped 
us see more 
clearly that 
aspiring allies 
will make 
mistakes and 
feel uncom- 
fortable and 
that both are 
necessary for 
growth and 
change. In 
many ways 
we ended our 
conversation 
with more questions than we started. 
By the end, however, one thing was 
very clear, for the three of us, it is not 
an option to step out of the conversa- 
tion or to shy away. When our students 
and colleagues are impacted, we are 
impacted so we take these lessons, and 
the many more to come, and commit to 
continue to lean in, show up, and not 
be silent. 
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Below: Lara Scott, director of MOVE 
(photo provided by marketing) 


Angie Armour, Rai Farrelly, and Lara 
Scott are members of the Campus Climate 
Committee. This is the second article in a 
four part series by the committee. 
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By Angela McParland 
Design Consultant 


‘ “Honestly, I think cutting out my 
own uterus would be less painful than 
my period.” 

: It was an accepted truth. Periods 
were the worst. They hurt. They ruined 
your underwear. They halted your 
- plans for a couple days. So when I said 
this, no one batted an eye. 

I've been snuffed by doctors and 
friends whenever I say that my period 
___ is causing me excessive pain. They 
told me that it was just a part of being 
: ~ awoman and that I would either get 
| 
| 






used to the pain or that it would lessen 
over time. I've been blamed for being 
underweight, for not eating enough 
vegetables, for not exercising enough. 
\* This is another one of those “wom- 
en’s issues” that has been largely 
ignored by the medical establishment, 
and proves uncomfortable for most 
people to talk about. Maybe you are 
even having a hard time reading this. 
I realized something was really 
| wrong at 19 when my cycles, which 
__ should be 28 days total with five to 
seven days of bleeding, became 14 days 
| long with me bleeding heavily for 10 

___ of those days. I was put me on birth 

| 

: 
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control to regulate my cycle. But pain 
has continued to this day. 

Despite my suffering, it took nine 
years and eight doctors before I got a 
diagnosis. 

Endometriosis. 

One in 10 women have endome- 
triosis, a menstrual disorder in which 
tissue that sheds during a woman’s 
period grows outside the uterus. The 
tissue still grows and bleeds in re- 
sponse to changes in hormones during 
her cycle, except this tissue doesn’t 
have a way to exit the body. The tissue 
accumulates over time and can cause 
lesions, scars, cysts, infertility and the 
fusion of organs among many other 
complications. Some women who have 
endometriosis show no signs of it, but 
for others it becomes a disability. 

To me, endometriosis feels like a 
knife being continuously dragged 
through my uterus. In response I turn 
the skin on my abdomen bright red 
every night with my heating pad for 
fleeting pain relief. I’m nauseous after 
the smallest drink of water. If you tell 
me to do yoga I'll just do child’s pose 
all day. I carry my phone with me to 
the bathroom in worries I might pass 
out there. I’m lucky if I’m functional 
for seven hours on a good day or two 


Know a woman? She may hurt like me 


hours on a bad one. 

Despite it being as common as asth- 
ma or diabetes and estimated to cause 
at least one third of infertility cases in 
women, many doctors have no idea 
what it is and very little research has 
been done on it. No one even knows 
for sure why it happens in the first 
place. Some doctors have even asked 
me if I’m feeling this pain because I 
harbor negative feelings towards my 
period. 

It can take a woman an average of 
7.5 years to get an official diagnosis 
with women going from doctor to doc- 
tor and doing test to test to only hear 
that their results are normal. 

Endometriosis occurs on the cellular 
level, so the only way to diagnose it is 
through laparoscopic surgery, where 
the doctor internally looks at the entire 
abdominal and pelvic area to remove 
endometrial tissue and scars where 
it doesn’t belong. Surgery also helps 
reduce overall pain and is performed 
about every two years or as needed. 

My surgeon told me 90 percent of 
women are symptomless for at least a 
year after the surgery. But I am a part 
of the 10 percent. 

Medications often don’t have lasting 
effects. Four times the normal dose of 
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ibuprofen doesn’t even begin to put a 
dent in my pain. I’ve changed my birth 
control, a way to halt the growth of the 
problematic tissue outside the uterus, 
a total of seven times in the past two 
years (make that eight next week). In 
theory, I shouldn’t have a period at 

all but I’ve bled through five pairs of 


‘ underwear in the past week. 


If the medication I’m on now 
doesn’t work, the doctors want to force 
my body into artificial menopause. 

If that doesn’t work, a hysterectomy, 
the removal of the uterus. But none of 
these are guaranteed to be cures. 

Endometriosis affects a lot more 
than I could ever hope to cover here, 
but my hope for you is to keep in mind 
that debilitating period pain is not 
normal, and that it is very likely that if 
you know a woman, there is a one in 10 
chance she suffers from endometriosis 
like me. 

There is nothing easy about this type 
of suffering. But that’s why it’s so im- 
portant to acknowledge and read about 
endometriosis. We need research, we 
need compassion, but most of all, we 
need relief. ® 


rk 
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Being alone 
doesn't mean 
I'm lonely 


By Madeline Clark 
Senior Editor 


As someone who doesn’t compro- 
mise on her values, I’ve gotten used 
to being single. Most of the time, I’m 
too busy with work or with family and 
friends to even notice I’m as single as 
a dollar bill. That is until Iam alone in 
public. 

Being alone in a crowd is one of 
the hardest things to do as a solitary 
20-something. While I don’t feel odd 
sipping my cappuccino solo, or eating 
a burrito on my lonesome, it seems the 
couple to my right, or the family to my 
left do feel uncomfortable. They take 
stolen glances at the uncoupled patron. 


to the marquee at Roxy Cinemas and 
proudly asked for one ticket. 

I took a seat that was near the back 
and flush against the wall. Going to the 
theater alone was a feat; I wasn’t going 
to push it with a bold seating choice. 

I was anxious. It seemed everyone 
around me had someone with him or 
her. I checked my phone to pass the 
time. I organized my purse to make the 
minutes move. 

Then, suddenly, the theater went 
dark. Commercials played and soon 
the feature film flooded my senses. 

As the time passed my social anxiety 
melted away. I laughed, I cried. I was 
entranced by the movie. 

Being alone doesn’t mean you're 
lonely. I really wish more people 


“| just don't think singles 
should have to feel weird 
for going out alone.” 


Their faces seem to say, “Poor dear, 
maybe she'll find someone someday.” 

I think society has become too 
focused on finding happiness in others, 
when most of us are able to make 
ourselves happy. Don’t get me wrong, I 
love time with others. I just don’t think 
singles should have to feel weird for 
going out alone. 

This past Friday I took a risk and 
dared to do something that public 
opinion and social code had previously 
made me scared to do: I marched up 


understood this. I love spending time 
with friends, but sometimes it’s nice to 
enjoy time alone to think introspective- 
ly. There’s no shame in eating alone, 
strolling down Church Street alone, or 
even, dare I say it, going to the movies 
alone. Give it a shot and you might just 
realize what great company you 


make.e 
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Thinking about the 


unthinkable: 
If gun violence happens 


here 


By Matt Doyle 
Contributing Editor 


The most dangerous thing on 
earth is another human being. From 
1967 to 2017, data has shown that 
146 mass shootings have taken 
place, with an average of eight peo- 
ple dead including the perpetrator, 
according to the Washington Post. 
The earliest known school shooting 
in the United States dates back to 
1764 in Greencastle, Pennsylvania. 
America has grown numb to the 
unnecessariness of these shootings. 
Within a week after the news re- 
ports on a school shooting we have 
forgotten and moved on without 
any action taken to rectify the issue. 

But what happens if it happens 
here? Douglas Babcock, the direc- 
tor of public safety, said that our 
school is a safe institution with set 
policies and practices that keep the 
campus secure. “We have a specific 
response plan for armed intruders. 
We work in tandem with officers 
from other towns to do trainings. 
We have mass notification systems 
to get the word out to more people 
more quickly.” He added, “There 
is always something we can do 
to be more prepared.” Every year 
in March, Public Safety holds an 


safety,” Babcock said. 

As for the college’s gun policy, 
Public Safety allows students to 
turn in their firearms for safekeep- 
ing while they attend. When a stu- 
dent chooses to go hunting or to a 
shooting range they will be allowed 
to take back their firearm. Once 
the firearm is released back to the 
student, they are no longer allowed 
to set foot on campus. 

“Less than 10 students each year 
bring firearms into the Public Safety 
Office,” Babcock said. 

After speaking with a number 
of students about their thoughts on 
the matter, I was surprised to see 
most of the students completely 
unaware of this policy. 

Students don’t need to be as pre- 
pared as the Department of Public 
Safety but they should be more 
informed than they are currently. 

It has become very clear to me that 
Babcock is determined to make St. 
Michael’s College a safe community 
but he can only help to make it safe 
if the students and faculty partici- 
pate. As a community we need to 
learn from these horrific incidents. 

Students from Florida have 
become activists and I believe that 
St. Michael’s College can have an 
impact as well. By creating this 


“Once the firearm is released back to 
the student, they are no longer allowed 
to set foot on campus. 


Active Shooter Response clinic that 
is open to the whole campus. Un- 
fortunately, on average only seven 
students attended the clinic. 

For the past eight months, Public 
Safety has been working on new 
strategies to enhance our school’s 
response to the recurring events 
surrounding mass killings. The 
plan is to create a pop-up course 
worth one credit for students. 

“This could be the most innovative 
way to get students and faculty 
informed about what to do in an 
emergency, how to read the telling 
signs of a troubled member of our 
community, and teach us about gun 


-Matt Doyle ‘19 


course on safety, we can become a 
role model for other institutions on 
how to best reach a mass amount 

of students throughout the year on 
safety. If this course does what it is 
supposed to do then students won't 
have to only rely on Public Safety to 
protect them from a crisis. 
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Hate hits home 


EDITORIAL 





When I first saw posts on Facebook regarding 
white supremacist stickers I was disheartened and 
felt a sense of hopelessness. This made me ques- 
tion, what intentions does this person have and 
does this person attend the same institution as I. I 
did not feel that my personal safety-was at threat 
however, I was worried for those who did share 
that concern within the community. I felt guilty 
that students felt unsafe following the incident 
while I have never questioned my safety on cam- 
pus. 

I first felt this sense of security at SMC on 
Accepted Students Day three years ago when I 
flew from Austria and was greeted by welcoming 
students in the -20 F weather. With people holding 
doors, smiling at one another, and laughing as 
they walk across the quad in a foot a snow, I knew 
that I would accept the offer. Now I wonder as I 
cross the quad, how people’s experience is differ- 
ent than mine while at Saint Mike’s because their 
lives have been riddled with racism. 

The St. Michael’s College experience is unique 
in that there is a network of students, faculty, and 
staff who come together to embody that sense of 
community and security that I felt even before 
attending. I heavily rely on my peers and profes- 
sors for academic and personal advice. My daily 
interactions in Alliot, the classrooms, and across 
campus for the past three years have all confirmed 
the reason I’m at St. Mike’s. I knew that I had 
found my sense of belonging and ultimately my 
place to call home. 

I worry that we are not doing enough to have 
that feeling reach everyone. There are some indi- 
viduals who do not feel welcome on a daily basis 
and especially, when incidents such as this past 
one occurs. I have heard about countless insults 
and harassments reported from minority groups 
here who feel that they are being targeted. 

I'm not guilty of the racism, but I wonder if I’m 
part of a larger problem. 

Often individuals overlook issues not directly 
affecting them. Students, staff, and faculty must 
support one another when there are challenging 
times. Rather than avoid the uncomfortable racial 
elephant in the room by talking about the weather 
or your insane amount of homework, ask your 
friends and other students how they are doing 
when something like the white supremacist stick- 
ers occurs, as something similar is bound to occur 
again. Doing little acts can make the biggest im- 
pact. We have a moral obligation to attend to what 
others may be experiencing and how to have open 
dialogue to try to make things better for them. ® 


EVA WILTON 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


Email ewilton@mail.smcvt.edu for information on the 
contribution process. 
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Waking up to racism 


By Lance Reynolds 
Contributing Writer 


Is this real life or is all of this just a dream? My 
new normal, until early May, is getting within feet 
from elephants, seeing lions chase after warthogs 
and hearing monkeys holler throughout the night. 

But beyond being exposed to the beautiful wild- 
life of eastern Africa, I have also seen what life is like 
in a black and developing country. 


black” like how students of color at St. Mike’s saw 
“It’s ok to be white” posters, I would be nervous for 
my safety. 

My three week home stay in Ngaramtoni, a vil- 
lage of Arusha, was not easy. 

Although we only exchanged in very small con- 
versations, my family fed me breakfast and dinner 
each day, let me clean myself at the end of each day 
and gave me a bed to sleep on each night. They 


“| initially thought the message was fine 
and that it was a form of free speech." 


When I woke up the morning of Feb. 19 to the 
campus news of stickers with the message: “It’s ok 
to be white” back in Vermont, I ignorantly didn’t 
make anything of the incident. I initially thought the 
message was fine and a form of free speech. 

It did not take long for my attitude towards the 
news from back home to change dramatically. 

As I learned verb after verb in my Kiswahili (Tan- 
zania’s native language) class, I tried to envision 
what it felt like for students of color to see “It’s ok to 
be white” posters around campus. 

Emails from Public Safety and President Neu- 
hauser stating that the incident was related to white 
supremacy and hate groups made me feel guilty. No 
matter how much I did not want it to be the case, I 
saw some minute parallels between my experiences 
here in Africa with the incident. 

Living in a part of the world that is predominant- 
ly the opposite color that you are is not easy. 

I have gone into Arusha - Tanzania’s third 
most populated city - several times now with 
my classmates. Before getting out of the bus and 
onto the streets, I always try to have a positive 
mindset. However, it’s been near impossible 
for me to carry that mindset through the entire 
duration of the visits. 

It’s overwhelming being young and white while 
walking the streets of Arusha. It’s easy to stick out 
and locals constantly stare at me and my classmates. 

Now if I saw posters that read: “It’s ok to be 


MISSION 
STATEMENT 


We, the voice of St. Michael's 
College, strive to create high quality 
journalism collected on a founda- 
tion of integrity. We represent the 
pulse of our campus by facilitating a 
forum for informative, enlightening 
and thought-provoking conversa- 
tion. Through in-depth reporting, 
accurate storytelling and exception- 
al visuals, The Defender aims to 
professionally and ethically deliver 
the truth to our diverse audience. 





cared for me as much as they could and it was a 
truly relieving feeling. 

I find it despicable that there's still problems in 
America with race relations. With my recent expe- 
riences in Africa, I hope everyone back home can 
imagine themselves in the shoes of people of color to 
see how unnecessarily overwhelming it can be. 

I believe it is too often times that I and other St. 
Michael’s students get wrapped up in our own cam- 
pus bubble. We get so focused on our everyday lives 
with academics and other obligations that we fail to 
see other people’s perspectives on life - that it’s not 
always so bright and glamorous. 

I hate the fact that it took an experience like 
studying abroad in an African country to learn that 
a message like “it’s ok to be white” is actually hate 
speech and not free speech. It shouldn’t have taken 
this much for me to learn this lesson. 

We must create a dialogue with people of other 
color back on campus and let them know they are 
one of us, just like how my home stay family accept- 
ed me as part of their family for three weeks. We 
need to make sure the voices of people of other color 
are heard. We must not continue believing that since 
our lives may be going well then everyone's life 
must be going the same. 

Weare all one people. 


Lance Reynolds ‘19, is studying abroad in Tanzania this 
semester. 
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Mushing through the slush 


The second annual St. Michael's College Iditarod Race 
took place on the 300’s field on Saturday, Feb. 17. 





























Tanner Barton ’20 and Hugh Burke ‘19 take second place in the Idi- 
tarod race. 
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